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ABSTRACT 

The traditions of the Chinese press in Malaysia go 
back 160 yearis to Haiaysra^s first Chinese-language newspaper, 
considered by ^scholars as the first aodern periodical anywhere. Since 
theni^ this E^relss has aided Christian Missionary efforts in China and 
Southeast Asiair helped develop perianent Chinese coMiunities in the 
Halay peninsuli, called for both reformist and revolutionary 
moveaents in China, fought against the Japanese during World War II, 
and supported the formation of a Halaysian state--all the while 
trying to retain valuable aspects of Chinese culture. Currently, the 
Halaysian Chinese coMiunity is served by 2^ newspapers (23 are 
dailies), a few local Magazines, a Chinese section 6f ^adio Halaysia, 
and a daily Chinese newscast and United drama on television* 
Readership of Chinese papers is the highest of any ethnic press in 
the couhtty. Xn the future, most of the Chinese papers, falling under 
the ownership of Alliance govemaent parties, will have to report 
according to government standards and, while Chinese broadcasts could 
be diminished because of language restrictions, it would be a long 
time before Chinese would be discarded as a broadcast language. 
(JH) 



Documents acquired by ERIC include many informal unpublished 
materials not available from other sources* ERIC makes every effort 
to obtain the best copy available. Nevertheless, items of marginal 
reprodttcibillty are often encountered and this affects the quality 
of the microfiche and hardcopy reproductions ERIC ia Ices available 
via the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) . EDRS is not 
responsible for the quality of the original document. Reproductions 
supplied by BDRS are the best that can be made from the original. 
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The overseas Chinese throughout Asia have undejgtood the value of the mass media' 
for commercial and political gain, this being attest^ to by the fact overseas Chinese 
are second only to Japan in newspaper diffusion ra|fe ~ 97 copies of papers per 1,000 
population. After Taiwan and Hong Kong, there is no| another nation in the world where 
the Chinese press has played such a significant role as iiirSfalaysia.^ Its traditions in Malaysia 
go back to the very beginning of joumahsm in that nation. During its nearly 160 years, 
the Malaysian Chinese press has aided British missionarijes in their attempts to Christianize 
China and Southeast Asia, helped develop permanent Ghihese communities in the Malay 
peninsula, sounded the call for both reformist and revolutionary movements in China, 
fought against the Japanese during World War II and |^nt its support to the formation 
of a Malaysian state at the same time it has tried to retain valuable aspects of Chinese 
culture. 

In multi-ethnic Malaysia, there are three times as mkny Chinese newspapers and twice 
the total circulation of the nearest rival, the Enghsh4ari|Uage press.^ And this tells only 
part of the story, for the Chinese, being the voracious fe^fters that they are, make up a 
good part of the readership of the other language presses olllalaysia as well. As one writer 
recently put it, the Chinese "probably buy more pap^li; either in Chinese or English 
than the rest of the Malaysian population put together."^ ^^Additionally, Chinese merchants 
pump more advertising revenue into the three main broadcasting units of Malaysia - radio, 
television and rediffusion ~ than any other ethnic group. 'ci 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND |5 

Malaysia's first Qiinese-language newspaper is considered by foremost scholars (e.g., 
Lin Yutang, Reswell Britton) as the first modern Chinese periodical anywhere. Nine 
years after the Boglish-language Government Gazette appeared in Penang as the nation's 
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Chang Kuo*iln. A Survey of the Chinese Language Daily Press. Horii Kong: Asian Programme, 
International Pre$i Inatitute, 1968, pp.2S-27. | 

Thii haa been the caae for a number of years. Betts, reportinit l96S>^|lgures, said the Chinese 
press accounted for 42.5 per cent of the total Malaysian ne\Vspa|7er Circulation, followed by 
the English press, 30 per cent. (Russel H. Betts. ''The Mass Media oi; Malaya and Singapore 
Ai of 1965: A Survey of the Literature. ** Cambridge, Mass.: Center for International Studies, 
Masiachuaetta Inatitute of Technology, December 1969, p. 95. See Also: Tan P«ng Siew. "Malaysia.** 
In: John A. Lent, The Asian Newspapers* Reluctant Revolution. Amea: Iowa State University 
Prasi, 197U) 

Frances Dytr. **A Strong Tradition, But Concern Gcows f«or the Future." JC,efl<fer: Malaysian 
Journalism Review. No.l, 1974, p.4. pgg^wiiiiow to wgipfeoouce rms 

John A> Lent : 
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first newspaper, British missionary, WUliam Milne on August 6, 1815, established the 
biinese Monthly Magazine or a Monthly Record of Social Manners in Malacca. Designed 
JPt9sel yti2e for Protestantism in China, ^ Chinese Afo/z(/;(v jyould hjye appeared, in 
dijirfa liJd there not been a ban on missionaries there? ^ In Malaeca/Milne, with the Chinese 
literature, workmen and pfihting* materials he brought vvath himrseTtiplhe ATig io-Chines<v 
Presi wbM,. beJtweeu 1815 and 1842, published .62 Chinese titles totalling 117,299 copies, 

operations in 1821 at about the time MUne fell ill and died. Milne's own description 
of this pioneer periodical follows: 

Tlie first specimens were very imperfect, both as to the composition and |3rinting; but they were understood 
by persons who were in the habit of reading; and the Editor hoped that a fuller acquaintance with 
the language would enable him to improve the style. It was originally intended that this little publication 
should combine the diffusion of general knowledge with that of religion and morals; and include 
sucli notitt'^ of the public events of the day as should appear suited to awaken reflection and excite 
iiiquirv To promote *C;i«jtoi//>* was to be its primary object; other things, though they were to 
be treated in subordination to this, were not to be overlooked. Knowledge and science are the hand»maids 
of rt'lit.ioii. and may become the auxiliaries of virtue. To rouse the dormant powers of a people, whose 
mtnital energies are bound up by that dull and insipid monotony which has drawn out its uniform 
line over them to the length of more than twenty hundred years - will be no easy task. Meant of all 
iustiflaMe kinJ^. laborers of every variety of talent, resources sufficient for the most expensive moral 
enterprises, and a space of several ages - will all be necessary to do this effectually. But a beginning 
must be majfe by some people^ and in some age of the world. After generations will improve on what 
the present race of men begin. It is better therefore to commence a good work with very feeble 
means and Imperfectjagents, than to *sigh to the wind* and not attempt it at all. Thus* though that 
variety of subject intended to be published in the Chinese Monthly Magazine, could not be'^all brought 
in at first, or indeed to the present moment; yet that w^s not considered an argument of sufficient 
weight to postpone the worjj. Mr. M (ilne) therefore composed such papers for it as his time, talents, 
and other circumstances admitted of. The essays and papers published. . .have been chiefly of a religious 
and moral kind. .\ few essays on the most simple and obvious principles of astronomy, instructive 
anecdotes, historical extracts, occasional notices of great political events, etc.. have at times given 
a little variety to its pages; but there has been less of these than could have been wished. . .for the first four 
years, everything published, with the exception of a few pages, proceeded from the pen of a single 
individual, who was also engaged in a variety of other labors. To render this work generally interesting, 
it would ret^uire a full half of the time and labor of a Missionary - time and labor well bestowed too 
- and should unite the productions of various pens. . .The size of the Chinese Magazine has never yet 
exceeded that of a small tract, and it has been given away gratis. For about three years, five hundred 
copies wvre printed monthly and circulated, by means of friends, correspondents, travellers, ships, 
etc.. through all the Chinese settlements of the eastern Archipelago; also in Slam. Cochin-China. and 
part of China itself. At present (1819). a thousand copies are printed monthly. The demandi and 
opportunities for circulation gfeatly increase, and It is likely that in three or four years more. 2.000 
will be an Inadequate supply. Besides the regular monthly numbers, complete sets for each year 
have been printed as they were required. . 

. Two years after Milne's death, his coUeaguei Robert Morrison, brought out what was 
to be a weekly Malacca magazine, but it survived one issue. Morrison moved to Macao 
where he started a periodical while another MUne cohort, Walter H. Medhurst, was responsible 
for starting one of Batavia's earliest publications in 1823.*^ The Anglo-Chinese Press, 



4. Roswell Britton. The Chinese Periodical Press 1800 1912. Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., 
1933. p.l7. 

5. Cecil K. Byrd. Early Printing in the Straits Settlements 1 806-1 85H. Singapore i Singapore 
National Library, 1970, p.9. 

6. As quoted in Britton, op, cit» pp. 1 B-1 9. 

7. /Wt/.. pp. 18 25. 
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before it moved to Hong Kortg in 1843, published the second continuous Chinese periodical 
in Malacca, Tien Hsia Hsin^wen, pt Universal Gazette, edited by Samuel Kidd in 1S28-29. 

^Annthftr-mi!L<;innary: press in "Smgapb pfoduced the periodicals, T(/fl/;jg^ Jih Pao (Local 



-N emrm^MS -mi-Jit^henrtRi^^^^ l^^rly -demiseir-tlterc" 

was UDt anoth er Cliin e sc p a per in S ingapor e, Ma fa cea - or-th e -whol e o^ -4^^rtfa^&^&iu- 
jjntjhaie successf ul iiv Sjngapore in 1881 . Chcn-uttributed 
~tMs arougfit~rn~CMiese^^^^ w^iinese in the^traits-Settlemcnts-- 

(34,000 of the total 112,000 population in 1842), the high iUiteracy rale and the lack 
of familial units among the Chinese. It was after 1850 that one witnessed the large*sc;de 
movement of Chinese into the peninsula.' ^ 

It miglit be justifiable to think of Lat Pau as the first Chinese newspaper in what is now 
Malaysia. Operated by a wealthy merchant, See Ewe Lay, it was the first ttewspaper created 
and published by, a Cldnese. Although the paper lasted 51 years, finally facing liquidation 
In 1932, Lat Pau was not without problems, chief of \^^ich were recruitment of staff 
and gathering of authentic news. Because Chinese intellectuals were not willing to leave 
the homeland for the Straits Settlements, See relied on translations from Chinese newspapers 
of Hong Kon^g and Shanghai, the local English-language press and agents^ througiiout 
Southeast Asia' for Ids news content. The resultant stories sometimes stretched credulity. 
For example, on November 7, 1889, Lat Pau reported a story from a Tientsin paper about 
a tremendous spider killed by lightning whose claw$ were as "large as spear-heads and it 
appears to have lived for hundreds of years." 

first 80 years of Chinese journalism in the Straits Settlements were not very fruitful. 
Newspapers were started on a lut or miss proposition, not dtiented so much toward the 
local Chinese connuunity as to foreign missionaries, not interested so nmch in creating 
a local Chinese public opinion as to report on activities (some as frivolous as the spider 
story above) in China. The situation changed drastically, howeyer, during the next period, 
1895-1911, which Lin Yutang called the golden age of Chinese journalism.' * As Singapore 
became a rendezvous for political refugees from China, e.g.. Sun Yat^sen, Wang Ching-wei 
and Hu Han-min, a public opinion press, espousing the causes of either the reformists 
or revolutionaries, was Ule result.' ^ Tiie reformists had newspapers such as Thien Nan 
Shin Ptio of Singapore or Pinang Sin Poe, while revolutionary journalists Teo Eng Hock 
and Tan Chor Lam were responsible for Thoe Lam Jit Poh and Nanyang Chung VM Pao 
(Union Timesh both of Singapore. . Still other Singapore Chinese papers at the turn of 
the century were Chang Shing Yit Pao, Sing Po and /// Shin Pau. The rivalry was so 
keen that as many as three dailies were published simultaneously for the Singapore 
Chinese. 



8. For infurmatlon on other mission presses and their periodicals during this period, tee: Elizabeth 
Malcolm. "The Chinese Repository and Western Literature in China 1800 to 1850." Modem 
Asiati Studies. 7:2 (1973). pp.165-78; Malcolm. Study of the Chinese Repository 1832 1851." 
Thesis. University of New South Wales, 1 960. ' 

9. Byrd, c^f.. p.l7. 

10* Chen Mong Hock. The Earty Chinese ^^ewspapers of Singapore, !88hl9l2. Sirtgapore: University 
of Malaya Fress, 1967. p. 13. ^ £ 

11. Lin Yutang. A History of the Press and Public Opinion In China. Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 
Ltd., 1936. p.80. 

12. Victor Purcen. The Chinese in Malaya. London: Oxford University Press. 1967. p.209. 
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When the levoluXionaries -exhausted their Singapore resources, tliey moved on to Penaiig. 
Sun Yat'Sen resided in Penang in 1910-11, during which time he helped found Kmng Wah 
_ W which stil} survives. Kwfmg Wal\ was Sun's main propaganda yehie le during its 
early years. The paper benefitted from the misfortunes of two other Chinese newspapers 
' 1 B urniav th e Qther-in-Japam — A pap e r -by tli e nam e Kwo n g R fa fe- (lit e r a lly , " r e- 
establishing tlie status of the ehinese")"was closed down by the Rangoon govemment 
vtiiereupon^ts^pubhshei7~€hung^in'^n7^ 

use. Within a year (1911), the Penang Kwx>ng Wah was in deep financial trouble; this time 
it was bailed out by the proceeds of Min Paa, a paper forced to close in Japan, donated 
to Kwong Wah by Chang Tliai Yen, Min Pao publisher, Kwong Wah struggled along on 
donations and job printing, realizing its first profits in 1946,'^ Otlier newspapers set up 
in Penang or Kuala Lumpur during this "golden age" were Hua Yang Hsin Pao and Yu 
Pao, both in Penang, and Nan Yang Shih Wu Pao in Kuala Lumpur. Some of these newspapers 
had brief lives as hidicated by this Sing Po editorial comment about Nan Yang Shih Wu 
Pao: "Wc were just congratulating ourselves tliat a Chinese paper had appeared in such a 
remote town (Kuala Lumpur). However, we were soon disappointed to learn that it had 
to close down after one month/'' 

The nfext period tliat saw a blossoming of Cliinese newspapers in what was then Malaya 
was the twenty years just before World War IL For example, of tlie 44 Chhiese papers 
in Malaya/Malaysia (excluding Singapore) published between 1815-1970, 11 were started^ 
between 1921-30 (nine of those in the 1928-30 period) and six others in 193140.*^ 



13. ••Thirty Seventh Anniversary Edition/' and "Thb Half Century The Golden Anniversary Bulletin 
of Kwong Wah Yit Poh 1910-1960/* both pubiished by KyAfong Wah Yit Pah in Fenang. Also!/ 
Lee Kim Har. ''A History and Survey of the Kw&ng Wah Yit Poh 1910. 1945.'* Paper presented 
to John A> Lent*s ''Journalism 11" course. Universiti Sains Mtilaysia. Penang. January 1973. 

14. Chen, op. cit, p. 143. 

15. Lim listed 136 Chinese newspapers published in the Malaysian area between 1815*1970: 84 
in Singapore, 23 in Kuala Lumpur, nine in Fenang. five in Ipoh. five in Malaya (unspecified), 
one each in Taiping and Malacca and eight unspecified as to Malaya or Singapore. LIm obviously 
omitted some of the earlier Malaysian Chinese papers, listing only Kong See Boo Pao, Pinang 
Sin Poe and Universal Gazette in the nineteenth century, and ail of the World War 11 and Communist 
emergency underground press. The 44 non*Singapore newspapers follow: Kuala Lumpur: Cht 
Lung P'o Jih Pao, daily, 1909^10; China Press, daily. 1946: Chong Wah. daily, 1946: Chong 
Wah Evening Post, daily. 1946. Combatant's Friend, 1947: Federal Daily News, daily. 1910: 
Federated Malay States Daily News, daily. 1910; Feng Pao. 1952-55; Hsin Lu Pao, 1951: Hua 
Ch'iao Ptio* 1946; Kong See Boo Pao, daily. 1897; Lien Pang Daily News, daily. 1952-55; 
Ma Hua Jih Pao, dally, 1937*41; Ma Lai Ya Chou Pao, weekly. 1928-29; Malayan Thung Pao, 
daily. 1959; Malaysia News. 3 x week. 1964; Min Sheng Pao, 1945-48: Nanyang Siang Pau, 
^ili£»pore and Malaysia daily. 1923; Sin Chew Jit Poh, daily, 1929: Student Weekly, weekly 
1962; Tiger Press, daily. 1959*61; Warta Malaysia* 3 x week. 1964; Yik Khuan Poh, daily, l9il*35. 
Malaya (unspecified): Chu Pao, 1928: Nan Ch'iao Jih Pao, daily, 1929-30: Pi Hua Jih Pao, 
daily, 1939, Shahg YehJih Pao, daily. 1932^33; Tao Sheng Chou Pao, weekly. 1928*29. 

Fenang: Ch*iao Sheng Jih Pao, daily. 1930; Chunan Morning Post, 1930: dftung Hua Kung Pao, 

1945 46; Kwong Wah Yit Poh, daily, 1910; Modern Daily News, daily, .1949-50; Nan Yang 

Si Pau, daily. 1920 30; Pe Tou Pao. 1946-48; Pinang Sin Pao, daily. 1895*1941; Sing Pin Jih 

Pao» daily. 1939. 

Taiping: Pe Ma Tao Pao, 1 945. 

Malacca ^ Tien HsiaHsing Wen. 1829. 

Ipoh; Chung Hua Chen Pao, 1934.39: Kin Kwok Daily News, daily, 1940; Lui Pao, 1930: 
P'i Li Jih Pao. daily. 1930; Shih Tai Jih"^ Pao. 1945. (Lim Pui Huen. "Newspaper! Published 
in the Malaysian Area." Singapore: Institute of Southeast Asian Studies. April 1970). 
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Some of this growth can be attributed to the accession of the Kuomintang to power «i 
China during the niid-1920s, which, according to Cady, had profound changes on the 
typi,,,iy n p.liti.al attitude of M alay Chinese. Heretofore the Peking government had 
paid virtuaUy no attention to the* overseas Chinese; the new regime solicited^the poliUcal 
4d-^;,,,,^ppert-fo^-4he^^t ^ fhin e ^ r . '^ After 1930. the Malay Com- - 

munist Party began wooing the Chinese and agitating against the British. Thus, as tliey had 
'Wiie ming the-"golden-erat^' 'newspapers deveroped-4o-8uppdr4-a^ffl05iemeritr-this.iim 
either Kuomintang or Communist. It might also be argued that 'the large immber of 
Chinese women inmiigrants during the 1930s made for social cohesion which resulted 
in more newspapers. Surviving newspapers begun in this period were Penang's Sing Pin 
Jih Pao. developed by chain owner Aw Boon Haw in 1939; Ipoh's Kin Kwok Daily News. 
established in 1940 by Lepng Qung Kuan, and the Singapore editions of Nanyang Siang 
Pau and Sin Oiew Jit I^h. both of which circulated in Malaya until separate editions 
were created in 1962 iuid 1966 respectively. Nanyang Siang Pau started publishing 
in 1923 under the? ownership of the multi-millionaire rubber magnate. Tan Kak Kee. 
while Sin Oww Jit PQh. instituted in 1929. was part of the newspaper empire of Tiger 
Balm king. Aw Boon Haw. 

During World War II. the Japanese controlled the mass media of Malaya, and although 
they did not encourage the use of Chinese and Tamil, the Japanese Shimbuns published 
throughout the country did include pages in those languages. The occupation forces 
radio network broadcast news in Hokkien and Cantonese and usually set aside a day or 
two a week for more extensive programming in these languages. Pre-war newspapers, 
such as Sing Pin in Penang. were taken over by the Japanese and their presses used to 
print Chinese and English editions of the Shimbun. Pfe-war staffs eitlier went into hiding 
or worked on underground periodicals. Although not generally recognized as part of 
Malaysia's press history." the underground journalism of the occupation and succeedmg 
Communist emergency periods was both lively and extensive. Hanralian, tor mstance. 
reported b or more regularly-pubUshed newspapers of the Malay Peoples Anti-Japanese 
Army al*/ne. 13 of which were in Chinese, five in English, four Tamil and one Hindustani. 
Chapma/i. who edited underground newspapers in Malaya during the occupation, mentions 
still otjiers.' Operating Under severe conditions, these newspapers, crudely printed and 
deverll distributed, provided readers their only chance to see the other side of the news 
- botlr during the occupation and emergency periods. Suara Raayat. for example, was 
a foiir^pagc cyclostyled weekly In a mixture of Jawi. Chinese. English and Tamil published 
froiii i cave during the war; others were printed on thin rice paper and distributed in tooth 



Jolin I'. Cady. Southeast Asia: Its Historical Development. New York: McOraw-HIll, 1964, p. 4S3. 
The underground press of Malayila remilns a lensltlve topic. In numerous Interviews wl 
media perionnol. my Unlveriltl Sains Malayila .tudents and 1 were told there was no 9u 
press In Malaysia. Wo were discouraged from reieirchlng this aspect of Malaysian history. 
Gene Hanrahan. The Communist Struggle In Malaya. NewYorkt I9S4. pp. 76-77. 
F. Spencer Chapman. T)>e Jungle Is Neutral. London: 1949. various paglngs. 
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paste tubes, brain cavities of dried fish or bicycle handle-bars.^ ° 

As with most oC Southeast Asia, there was a boom in newspaper pubhshing in Malaya 
immediately after tlie war. During 194547. at least ten Chmesejewspapers were started 
m the country, including China Press (1946) which survives as Kuala Lumpur's oldest 
Chinese daily. 

Besides the undergrauad and mosquito newspapers, die emergency years in Malaysia 
,J!:My«djheJMl{ming_sui3^ 

Malaysian Sarawak Vanguard. 1952; Miri Daily News. 1957; See Hm Dailv News 195^ 
sind Api Siang Pao. 1954. ' . . ^, 



CONTEMPORARY SCENE 

Tlie Chinese community in Malaysia is served by 26 nevwpapers - 23 of which are 
dailies-' - with a total circulation hovering near SOO.OOO^jLfew local magazines, a Chinese 
section of Radio Malaysia and a daily Chinese newscast and limited drama on television. 

Newspapers « ^ ^ 

Twelve of the Clunese newspapers are published in West Malaysia - eight in Kuala 
Lumpur and two each in Penang and Ipoh: the other 14 in the East Malaysian states of 
Sabah and Sarawalc. Except for Kin Kwok in Ipoh (daily circulation 14,000; Sunday 40.500) , 
Sabah and Sarawak. Except for Kin Kwok in Ipoh (daily circulation 14.000"; Sunday 
40.500). all West Malaysian newspapers exceed 36.000. circulation, with Shin Min Dailv News 
(76,603 daily; 90.000 Sunday) accounting for about half the total. In 1972. all West 
Malaysian Clilnese papers, except Nanyang Siang Paid (Sunday edition) and Shin Min 
(daily and Sunday), showed circulation increases over the previous year. Tlie other West 



20. Chcah Kim Lean and Kodziah Ahmad Tajuddin. •'Underground Press In Malay. During iho 
Japanese Oecupmlon and Emergency Period. 1941.1960." Paper presented to John A? Lonfs 
•Comparative Media Systems'' course. Unlveroltl Sains Malsysia. Penang. January 1974. 
The authors. In their Intervlcu-s or underground Journalists fOund evidence of the following 
Chinese guerrlla papers: Lenin Mews. Perak. Freedom Nc^s. WorkertPeaiant Nem. 'Biacon News. 
a I In Johore. Upset Ptess. Morning Bell. True News. War News. Zhen Bao. $tullent News 
all In Penang and Kcdah; Newspaper of the Masses. Charge. The CorrespomJents. The Volcano 
all In Ncgerl Sembllan and Malacca: Battle News. Combatant News, In Pah^tig. Still others- 
CMa Fung Pau. Chinese fortnightly version of Emancipation News: Voice of the Malaya. Mal.ya 
Communist P«rty organ: Min Shin Pao. four-page quarto-slzed, mimeographed |)aper. succeeded 
I /I ^" ^^^'^ ""P" '^"a'" Lumpur: Mm Yuen (People's Movement). 

ihen Tal Dally Press. antl Brltlsh paper which closed In 1950; Fan Sin Pao (Turning Over 
^Th^'V '^'''''"'.Ponang Jaint States Committee published in 1956. and The Democrat. 
official Cotamunlst weekly published by MCP leader Chen Ping In 1947.48. 
II. Howard Coats and Frances Dyer. "The Print and Broadcasting Media in Malaysia." Kuala 
Lumpur: South East Asia Prc&i Centre. December 1972. p.2. 

The authofs reported a total of 53 newspapers - 38 of which were dailies - In Malaysia for 

a total circulation of nearly 900.000^ 

22. All figures are for 1972. Coats and Dyer. op. cit.. p.3I. 
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Malaysian dailies and their 1972 figures were: Otina Press, 36,000; Malayan Thung Pao, 

50,000; Sing Pin, 39,000, and Kwong Wah Yit PoK 40,000. Shin Min has had the most 

ph#nomenaHr4Wthr^having^douhled-^itS4:irguktion4^ 

The paper's inaugural circulation in Malaysia in 1967 was 4,000. 

— ReMersMp°-T?^-ehinc5e-Tmpe i S is th e h i^t-ef any ethnie-fifess-4n-fe6-^owtry»~A^ 
1971-72 survey*^ reported that eight Chinese dailies of West Malaysia were responsible 

7oro^ir31^W"cen^n5rtW^fot^^^ 

per cent of tlie total* whUe Shin Min and Sin Oiew each had six per cent. Of the other 
language newspapers, only the English Straits Times with 400,000 readers and Malay 
Vtusan Melayu with 4Q8,000 were in the same category. ^ 

Why do the Chinese control such a large proportion of tlie newspaper circulation while 
making up about 34 per cent of tlie population? While a number of reasons can be proffered, 
the main ones concern the liigh education rate among Chinese, the aims of tlie papers 
themselves - serving tlie special needs of their etlmic group,^^ and the concentration 
of Chinese in urban areas. In 1970. Chinese made up the overwhelming ujajority of the 
population of 19 of 21 leading West Malaysian cities. Only -four cities had populations 
of less than 50 per cent Chinese }^ - 

Circulations of East Malaysian Chinese newspapers were considerably lower with Overseas 
Daily Ne\vs (14,300), Miri Daily News (14,000), Malaysia Daily News (12,000) md'Kinabalu 
Sabah Times (12,000) leading the list. Other East Malaysian Chinese papers and their 
circulations: Chinese Daily News (2,300). Saramk Vanguard (7.500). International Times 
(8,200), See Hua Daily News (8,500), Sarawak Siang Pau (3,500), Api Siang Pau, (3-,000), 
Borneo Times (4,358)^ Sandakan Jih Pao (6.000), Merdeka Daily Newn (4,500) and Tawm 
Jih Pao (2,500).^'' Besides being smaller operations. East Malaysian papers are relatively 
younger than those on the mainlands the oldest probably being Qiinese Daily News of 
Sarawtik, founded in 1945. Most of the others started in the 1950s and 1960s; a wave 
of Closures before 1964 affected a number of less stable papers. 

Althougli all but five have been wholly Malaysian owned^® - and these five are 



For 1970 71 circulation Hgures. we Jack Glattbtch and Mike Anderson. "The Print and Broadcasting 
Media in Malnysia." Kuala Lumpur: South East Asia pess Centre. August I97|l. They listed 
27 Chinese newspapers - 18 of whidi published outside Kuala Lumpur - With ^ total 311»000 

circulation. ^ 

23. "1972 Media Index July l971*June 1972/* Kuala Lumpur: Survey Research Malaysia. Surveyed 
were adults 1 5 years of age or older. 

24. Or 519,000 readers. 

25. For example* Sing Pin has provided numerous services to the Chinese community over the 
years, followini the motto of its founder. Aw Boon Haw: ''Whatever you gain from society 
should be returned to its benefit.*' 

26. * N| Seng Kang. "'iTie Future of the Chinese Culture. Chinese Language and Chinese Press." 

Paper presented to John A. Lent*8 ••Journalism 11** course. UniversitI Salni Malaysia, Penang. 
Penang. January 1973. 

27. Coats and Dyer. op. cit, pp. 32-33 Because most newspaper circulations are not audited in 
MalaysU. these ngurei must be used cautiously. For example. It is doubtful Malaysia Daily 
News and Miti Daily News doubled their circulations over a year*s period in the early 1970s, 
as they claim. 

IB, Tai Sing Onn. "Chinese Newspapers.** Bernama News Agency dispatch. November 14. 1972. 
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implementing the same local structure, Oiinesc newspapers have been categorically criticized 
lately by United Malay National Organisation (UMNO) and other political governmental 

the Minister of Health and Malaysian C h inese .Association (MCA) vice president, Tan Sri 

L ei:Sioic:yew; - ■ — . -.^ ^. .-.^...-.^..--^ — -...^ . " - " "■ - - — ■ ■ 

The situation it worse when you hive ■ Chinese newipiper which subiiiti in fprcign cipltii. ifow tia 

pecljml£ni. p a tr i Qti i m to b e cr eatea^ut^f4hts#-forelgi»-controlled-newip»pen?— ~ — 

iMt felt Chinese papers have been too profit motivated; be admonished them to "put 
society first and profit second or the interest of the nation as primary and profit-making, 
subsidiary."^ ^ In June 1974, while setting restricUve guidelines ifor the press generally, 
the prime minister. Tun Razak, alluded to the Chinese press when he told a seminar of 
editors that he hoped newspapers which still had their headquarters in another country 
would follow the example of New Straits Times.^® Of course, he explained, it was not 
necessary to implement this structure through legislation.^^ Yet, it had already been sef 
down legislatively in a January 1974 amendment to the tough Printing Presses Act which 
states a newspaper can lose or be denied its annual license and/or printing permit af it is 
foreign owned. 

It is difficult to understand why all the fuss continues to be made. The. five Chinese 
newspapers with foreign capital^ had gotten the message nearly two years before. In 1972, 
China Press was 96 per cent Malaysian owned with four per cent participation by Singapore 
money, vMt Sin Chew Jit Poh^ Nanyang Siang Pau, Shin Min Daily News and Sing Pin 
Jih Pau were wholly foreign-owned*. That year, Nanyang announced it wpuld offer 51 
per cent of its issued share capital to Malaysians,^ ^ while Sin Chew and Sing Pin. owned 
by the Aws of Hong Kong, planned to meet government requirements by either gohig public 
such as Nanyang, or by forming a holding company with Malays having the majority of 
shares. A new corporation. Sing Poh Amalgamated Malaysia Bhd., was formed in September 
1972 to work out these changes.^ ^ Shin Min, under government pressurg^ planned to 
either sell shares to the Malaysian public or to the paper's Malaysian staff, probably the 
latter.^^ China Press has not said publicly what its plans are. The fear of some individuals 
is tliat the Malaysian authorities wish to substitute foreign ownership and control witli 
local controlling government or political party control. It is a justifiable fear since large 
English^anguagc newspapers (e.g.. Straits Times, Malay Mail) and Malay-language dailies 

i 

~" — ■■ — »^^f^ — = 

29. Penang Star, October 9. 1 972. 

In 0 nation whftre Journalists are leary of disagreeing with government officials, the response 
from Ghirtese editors was to be expected. Wen Tie Ghuan. editor^n-chief of Kwong Wah» 
said, ''our main objeet is to senc tHe pcapio and cousUiy *. CUmi Kcn^in of Sin Chew, "It's 
always the policy of the Sin Chew to place national interests over and above other considerations"; 
Chu Chee Chuaft of Nanyang, "The Nanyang is always conscious of its duty to work for interesU 
of the country and people." Tai Sing Oiiti. op, cit. 

30. In 1972. Straits' Times sold 80 per cent of its stock to a Malaysian government agency. Pernas, 
which meant indirectly to UMNO. 

31 . Straits Times, June 1 8, 1 974. 

32. Far Eastern Economic Review, September 9, 1 972 1 Straits Times, August 25. 1972. 

33. Personal interview, Chan Ken-sin. chi#f news editor. Sin Chew Jit Poh, Kuala Lumpur. Octobtr 
20. 1^72. 

34. Personal Inttfview. Paul Chin, editor. Shin Min Daily News, Kutlft Lumpur. October 21 . 1 972. 
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(Berita Harian/Utusan Malaysia and Utusan Melayu) have gone that route. In East Malay- 
sia, especially in Sabah, the trend ako has been to concentration of ownership in political 
-_^^^_ }iana c^gAjn^ .gan,^f-^ina^hah^^ ^ nn lv t h r ee of the small est seemc Uo have / 

n o direct link with a politician. I n regard to the Chin ese papers, the Alliance government 

^ ^^€Aralready-own5-3tifastantid-t>arts-flifeu|^ belie y ed UM 

another Alliance cohort, may have gained interests in Nanyang Siang Pau since it went 

- *~ puBnc.^^ ; ^-"T~ — ~~— — -^-^-^^ — _ - 

Although the big three Chinese papers^'' are now edited and published in Malaysia, 
they began as offshoot^ of Singapore daUiea. This arrangement was not seriously questioned 
until the split between Malaysia and Singapore in 1965 and tlie Malaysian government's 
augmented power over the press since 1970. Before the governmental split, both Nanyang 
and Sin Oie\^\ in their Kuala Lumpur plants, printed news and features which had .been ^ 
transmitted from their mother companies in Singapore by facshnUe or blocks. In fact, 
Sin CTiew had invested $2.5 n^on (M) in its Kuala Lumpur subsidiary to install electronic 
equipment to receive the paper by full-page facshiiile from Singapore. Economically, 
the venture would have been successful, cutting out expensive typesetting of the intricate 
^linese Script^ ^; however, the result would have been a Malaysian Sin Chew with only 
Singapore news. Shin Min, owned chiefly by Leon Hcng Keng, a Singapore businessman, 
and Louis Chai, novelist-publisher of Min Pao in Hong Kong, was forced to open a r^parate 
Malaysian editorial department in December 1968. a year after the paper's founding in 
Singapore. like Nanyang and Sin Chew, Shin Min still exchanges news and features with 
its Singapore office, but considers itself a separate organization v^ith its own managerial 
and editorial decision making powers. 

The magnitude of these three giants of Chinese newspapers is without question. Nanyang,^ 
for example, prints four editions daily in Kuala Lumpur, Penang and Malacca; a fourth 
plant in Ipoh was recently closed. The bulk of the paper' (24 pages) is printed in Kuala 
Lumpur and shipped by van to the two regional offices where four pages of regionally 
written and printed news are inserted. To make its coverage more nation-wide, Nanyang 
sends 5,000 copies daily to East Malaysia, even though liigh freight costs make this dis- 
tribution unprofitable.^^ Sin 0iew, along with its sister Sing Pin in Penang, covers the 
peninsula quite thoroughly and is in the process of introducing full-page facsimile between 
its Kuala Lumpur headquarters and branches in North Malaysia and East Malaysia. 
Once facsimile is fully operational, tlie paper hopes to triple its 4,000 circulation in Sabali 
and Sarawak.^® Besides its Kuala Lumpur and Petallng Jaya offices and plant. Shin Min 
Daily New maintains branches in at least Ipoh, Malacca, Penang and Johore. 



35. "the State of the Pre»» In Ewt MoUyiU." Kuali Lumpur: South East Asia Prew Centre, Auguit 
1970, p.l. 

36. M.G.G. Plllal. "Malaysian Patterns." Far Eastern Economic Review. November 4, 1972. 

37. SMn Min Daily News, Sin Chew Jit PoH and Nanyang Siang Pau. 
38« Interview* Chan, op. cit 

39. Personal Interview, Chu Chee Chuon, tilMot * Nanyang Siang Pau* Kuala Lumpur. October 21, 1972. \ 

40. Great distances between cities In Sabih and Sarawak will nevertheless hinder full coverage. 
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Generally, Chinese newspapers in West Malaysia are better managed, equipped and statYed 
than most dailies of coniparablo-^ize in Southeast Asia."** The growth potcatial is apparent 

lYess. KMmig Wah and Thung Pau in iht xxst of offset printing. Both plajVitOjUtilize color 
pr i nt i ng. . The^p r cssing^r49dU^teB--pi^l#in-<iii^ 

* The 1973 worldwide newsprint crisis crippled Chinese newspapers, forcing them to increase 
thelF per-copy prices; decrease number and size of pages and budget more conservatively 
overall. Marginal papers, especially tliose in East Malaysia, were hit very severely. For 
example, &//t/i//ra/? Jih Pao reduced ^ts pages from 12 to^eight and printed on green pap<*r 

* when its newsprint supply dwindled in July 1973."*^ 

^ Staff recruitment (and retention) does not seem to trouble .the West Malaysian Chinese 
press, despite relativelyMow wages. The papers are among the Kirgest employers of university 
graduates - mainly from Taiwan schools - largely because of the priority system favoring 
Malay graduates in the government sector. A 1971 survey, wlilch included seven leading 
Qdnese dailies,**"* showed .these papers quadrupled, their reportorial staffs (from 59 to 
242) in the 1966-71 period, at the same time tripling tlicir subs desk (from 26 to 76), 
^ ^^Qtffor tlie comparable period, tlie «iglit largest English, Malay and Tamil papers saw 
an^increase of reporters from 412 to r88, subs from 56 to 95. Yet, even with these larger 
staffs, Chinese papers, such iis Sing Pin, resort to using "hUernal reporters" who tape interviews 
o over the telephone. 

Additionally, Chinese newspapers employ many more times the number of stringers 
tlun the English, Malay and Tamil presses combined; actually, 90 per cent of the 700 
stringers in the nation work for Chinese papers. Whereas other dailies depend heavily 
on Bernama News Agency releases, the Chinese press must use stringers because the national 
new^ agency has not been known for Its coverage of the Chinese community. 

Despite a strong government suggestion tliat newspaper staffs should be one-third 
Malay in composition, most Clilncsc papers remain completely staffed by Chinese, many 
of whom are bi- or trl-lingual. Tlic government guideline is unrealistic since not many 
Malays know the Chinese language, and with the priority given to tlicni, they can find 
higher paying employment elsewhere. The training of Qiinese journalists has been on the 
job, although the South East Asia Press Centre in Kuala Lumpur has initiated training 
schemes specifically designed for the Chinese press. 



V 



4K The same cannot be said for the East Maloysian press wterc there is a lack of middle managcmciit 
personnel, staff and Inadequate equipment, with the standard method of printing being the 
Hat bed press. Blockmakers and printers must be imported, usually at Inflated wage scales. 
Working journalists are In short supply because of the deficient training and the government 
information services which siphon off the good writers with temptations of better pay* The 
result is that most East Malaysian papWs are little more than government Information releases, 
•*The State of the Press In East Malaysia/' op. cit» pp. 3, 5j HJ. Luplng. "Tiitk on Troblcms 
of Newspapers In Sabah." In Jack Glattbach. '•Journalism Training Course. Kota Klnabalu/' 
Kuala Lumpur: SEAFC. 1970. 

42. And by the fact a new^ Chinese p&pcr. New Life Post, started up In Kuala Lumpur In 1973. 

43. Straits Times* June 18. \9T3\ Straits Eeho. July 27. 1973* 

44. Shin Min» Sing Pin, Nanyang, THung Pau» Sin Chew, Kwatig Wah and Kin Kwok» 

45. "Media Manpower Study. ' Kuala LumpUrJ SEAPC. 1972. unpublished. 
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Functionally, ihcrc is a gtpwirtg conflict between the role Chinese papers have traditionally 
assumed and that >^liieh (he^ government envisages for them. Readers look to the Chinese 

.paj^gjO^Jlfend^j^^ 

community oftentimes is Ueated as a whipping boy. Newspapers, in turn, arc cauglit Jn 
^^u^^duy^^^tJxm pirlriciplOlalayMaO - ~ 

Year Plan, which assures special rights to Malays, it docs question the plan's implementation, 

editorializing that measures should^ be- taken to assure- that it-docs not beneflt^nly-one 

race.'*'' Nanyang faces a similar problem. Feeling a major responsibility to inform Chinese 
of what is happening abroad, as well as what is reported in other papers, Nanyang plays 
up - as do most Chinese papers - international news and is one of the very few Chinese 
newspapers which carry editorials daily.'** Such policies are anathema to governmental 
guidelines for de^mphasis of foreign news. Nanyang's editorial page includes five or sLx 
daily opinion pieces translated from Malaysian and foreign papers and the paper's own 
editorials. Sin Chew runs a daily column wliirfi captures tlie gist of editorials in the Malay- 
language press. One paper. Shin Min, has discarded its editorial page because it docs not 
"want to raise arguments witli or criticize government policy" and it lacks skilled editorial 
wTiters. Rationalizing tliis policy. Shin Min*s editor said Chinese readers do not care 
about editorials because they don't mean anytliingand are unlikely to bring about change."*^ 

Because many of their readers considered themselves overseas Chinese, rather tlian 
Malaysians,^® the Chinese press historically emphasized news of the motlierlandrTii^ttft — ^ 
or Hong Kong. Agiiin, tlie government frowns upon tliis editorial viewpoinV,^stressing 
that Malaysian Chinese should assimilate themselves into Malaysia's developnwnt. But 
* the Chinese feel that as long as Malays are afforded special rights over all other ethnic 
groups, as guaranteed in the Constitution and Second Malaysia Plan, tliere is little room 
in the national setup for the Chinese. At a recent Cliinese press seminar, sponsored by 
South East Asia Press Centre, a liaison committee was drawn up to bring about, in the 
Chinese papers, changes in these attitude^. Objectives of Uic committee arc: "to help 
in the promotion of racial harmony by publishing more news of other communities; to 
instill greater political consciousness among members of tlte Diinesc community; to encourage 
tlie Chinese to do away with out-dated economic concepts suel) as tliC family business 
and to provide more reports on the Government's economic poHcy; to provide more coverage 
on efforts to develop a national culture; to increase efficiency by modernising the present 
pattern of management."'* 

Althougli some Cliinese papers have taken the initiative to report other ethnic comHiunities 
in Malaysia, most of tliem still exist to promote Chinese culture and language. Tills has 
been more evident among smaller papers. In 1969-7a, Miri Daily News claimed 95 per . 
cent of its fare dealt witli Malaysian Chinese, 3 per cent with overseas Chinese and two 



46. Interview, Chani op* cit % 

47. /6/i/. 

48. Interview, Chu» op. cit. 

49. Interview. Chin* op. Cit 

50. Officially. 200,000 Chlneie In the nation have permanent reildenee without cItlMnihlpj thousands 
of otheti are seeking diJzenship. 

^ 51. "Pointers to a Changlttr'Role." Leader: Malaysian Joumatism Review. No. 1 . 1 974, p*5. 
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per cent Taiwan; Kin Kwok 80 per cent to Malaysian Chinese, and Sandakan Jih Pao, 
40 per cent Malaysian Chinese/ 10 per cent Taiwan and eight per cent other overseas 
Chincsc.^J^ Except fot Shin Min.^^ aU Chinese daiUes give considerable attention to coverage 
of speeches of Chinese politicians and organisations, to the extent English-language dailies 
do not cover the events, relying instead on translations from the Chinese papers. To 
encourage Chinese youngsters to practice the language, papers such 2& Sing Pin ^nd Nanyang 
pay school children for cont^butions to special sections. 

literary pages, important\to aU Chinese pipcis,^^ still emphasize the writings of Hong 
Kong and Taiwan authors, \but with the continuing government pressure, are finding 
space for contributions from Malay writers. Siri Otew*s policy now is to carry only works 
by Malaysian authors Sing Pin uses a great dcd of serialized material obtained from sister 
publications in Hong Kong,^^ and Kwng Wah features mainly Taiwan or Hong Kong 
authors. A problem Chinese editors face in using Malay literary fare is that of translation; 
Shia^Min, for example, sticks with works akeady in CJiincsc because it cannot afford 
translation fccs.^^ 

Another characteristic identified with the Chinese press and which the government 
hopes to modify ~ has been its oppositionist natur^. This should not ,bc weighed out 
of proportion, however, bccauJle in a nation such as Malaysia, wiierc the opposition is 
afforded virtually no voice in the mass mcdia,^* miything that has not originated from 
or been sanctioned by the authorities can be cbiistrued as oppositionist. Since 1969, 
the papers have been extremely cautious in their comments on government issues and 
policies.^ ^ jThty have to be; the government controls them and all other newspapers 
with a pervasive Sedition Act and Printing Presses Law. Under the former, they must, 
among other things, refrain from criticizing four sensitive issues: special rights of Malays, 



52. Unpublished survey ctiried out on ChineK press of AsU ind its assimUition role, by John A. 
Lent and Pai>min Chang. 

53. Which claims not to have space for these stories because the people do not read them. Chin, op. cit 

54. To the extent that Sing Pin offers five serialized love stories, one continuing detective story 
plus other literary fire daUy; kwong WaK the following serialized stories: five dealing with 
fighting, three with lo|e» one science fiction ind one short story. Cheok Chye Sin. "Caritent 
Analysis of Two Chiri^ese Newspapers and a Comparison Between Them.** Paper presented to 
John A. Lent*s **Mas« Communications'* course, Univcrsiti Saini Malaysia, January 1973. 

55. Interview, Chan, op. cit 

56. Rajan Motes and C. Mathew George. '*A Comparative and Descriptive Studrof an English Language 
DaUy - The Stan and a Chinese-Language Daily The Sing Pin Jih Pao. " Paper presented 
to John A. Lent*s "Comparative Media Systems" course, Universiti Sains Malaysia, Jinuary 1974. 

57. Interview, Chin, op. cit 

58. The opposition is not given time on Radio-Television Malaysia and only slight mention in 
AUUnce-controlled papers such ai StraHa Times, Malay Mail, Berita Hariant Utuaan Malaysia 
or Utusan Melayu. Because the government information services and Bernama News Agency 
do not ^ort the oppoaition, moat .other Malaysian newspapers i|to are devoid of such news. 

59. Two newspapers claim to have taken anti-government standi, ilthough mild ones. According 
to the Nanyang editor, "I can't say we use strong comments ibout government. We put our 
views icrots. We report on the oppoaition but we merely report without involving ourselves in 
the stories.** The Sin Chew editor said, "The Chinese paptrs on major policies do come out 
with criticism of government, more so than other language media. In certain cases, the government 
hetd» what we Chinese editors criticize." 

Interviews, Chu and Chan, op. cit 
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the language policy, special roles of sultans and royalty and citizenship rights. The Printing 
Presses Law regulates that the government issues and revokes annual licenses and printing 
permits to newspapc?^ and can do so without giving cause .^^ See Hm Daily News and 
International Times have had their licenses pulled temiJOfarily during the past two years, 
iSee/Tua on two occasions. 

Because West Malaysian Chinese dailies have not been hit with permit or license loss 
does not preclude that the subtle ramifications are not ever-present. Editors work with 
two main criteria in mind: is this news and how will the government react to it? The 
latter probably is more important. A review of the problems faced by the big three Chinese 
dailies makes the point more forceably. ^e Sin Chew editor, for instance, thinks licensing 
is the main governmental control and he ^^appreciates the fact that the license must be 
renewed yearly." His staffs chief diffic^lty relates to making editorial decisions under 
the yoke of the Sedition Act. "So we have self-hnposcd restraints >^ch are very frustrating," 
he said. Sin Chew editors meet with subs iregularly to inform them on government pohcy , 
the do's and don't's and avoidance of sedition.^^ At Shin Min, self-control takes a peculiar 
twist; the paper does investigative reporting - oftentimes on governmental activity - 
but does not publish the findings. Instead, the editor tells the authorities what has been 
discovered and allows them to issue a news release wdiich is published. Shin Min uses a 
large percentage of government releases^^ - especially on the Second Five Year Plan 
which the officials require be published - to "show our cooperation with government."^ ^ 
Additionally, Shin Min, like all Malaysian newspapers, publishes a daily Bahasa Malaysia 
language lesson which is required. The Nanyang editor takes a defeatist attitude concerning 
government restrictions, rationalizing: * 

We have no choice but to follow the laws of sedition, licensing, etc. To a less reji'ponsible newspaper, 
maybe they would feel not so free under thU government. In moit of Southeast Asia, there is something 
like we have here. We just live with the policies. Anyone against the laws should have said so before they 
were enacted. 

He admitted, however, that there were no opportunities to debate the laws before their 
enactment. Finally, he intimated the government's^ editorial policies were discriminatory, 
claiming, "if we published some of the staff Utusan does, we would be brought before 
the bar." Nanyang subs are expected to be alert to government policy and are briefed 
regularly on sensitive leportorial issues, especially those relating to race.^^ 



60. For fuller report on the restrictions, see: John A. Lent. '^Malaysian Mass Media: Availability 
and Control.'* Index on Censorship^ forthcoming. 

61. Interview, Chan. <7p. e/t 

62. Apparently, not all Chinese dailies use large numbers of government releases. In a 1972 survey 
of the leading^ newspaper in each language group. Parameswari found that Nanyang and Tamil 
Nesan used the fewest such handouts. 

ParameswAri d/o Sundaram Pillai. "Content Analysis of Government Press Releases Used by 
Five Malaysian Dailies.'* Paper presented to John A. Lent's "Mass Communications 11" course. 
Univeniti Sains Malaysia. January 1973. 

63. Interview, Chin, op, cit 

64. Interview. Chu, op. ciU _ 
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To keep editors alert, the government ministers or their secretaries telephone most 
newspapers, asking them to play up or down certain stories and admonishing them when 
they have touched on sensitive points. 

Other Media 

In all languages J Malaysian magazines remain underdeveloped, mainly because they face 
Stiff competition from foreign periodicals that flood newsstands. Chinese-language film 
and women's magazines, imported from Hong Kong and Singapore, are very popular in 
the nation; for example, M/itv Way Pictorial, published in Singapore, commands a circulation 
of 22,000 in Malaysia. Hong Kong's Southern Screen, a monthly in English and Chinese, 
and Four Seas Weekly also sell a number of copies. 

With the emphasis on Bahasa Malaysia magazines, it would not seem feasible to launch 
Chinese-language periodicals. For example. Sing Pao Weekly, started in 1969 by International 
Cultural Enterprises (a job printing firm which subsidizes the weekly), has a circulation 
of 10,000 to 20,000 and is published at a loss because it cannot attract sufficient advertising.^^ 
Yet, there is interest in the magazine market among some Chinese, especially newspaper 
publishers. Shin Min, \\iiich, like most Chinese papers, publishes a Sunday magazine 
supplement, is in the process of creating a weekly for high school bpys (tentatively called 
Young Man), and monthlies for women and general interest. Nanyang already brings 
out a weekly supplement {Saturday Review), Monthly Pictorial, Radio Magazine and 
a series of books.^^ 

One magazine that has been quite successful is Women, a Chinese monthly established 
In 1971 which features news about actresses and singers in Hong ^Cong and Taiwan and 
short stories written by Hong Kong and Malaysian Chinese. Tlie only local Chinese women's 
magazine. Women is competing witli Wanita and Her World (its Malay- and English-language 
counterparts in Malaysia), achieving a circulation of 30,000 to 50,000.^'' 

The government owned Radio and Television Malaysia makes available considerable 
piogramniing in the Chinese language. This has been so since the origins of broadcasting 
in Malaysia; when ZH| was started by the Penang Wireless Society in 1934, progtainniing 
was in all four languages of the nation.*'** 

in 1972, of 463 hours and 50 minutes broadcast per week in West Malaysia, nearly 
one-fourth, or 100 hours and 20 minutes, was in Chinese, compared to 168 hours in 
Bahasa Malaysia, 97 in English, 92^4 in Tamil and six in aboriginal languages. Of the 307 
radio hours broadcast in Sarawak, only 43 were in Mandarin compared to 112 in Bahasa 
Malaysia, 45li in Bidayuh, 42 Iban and 4VA English. In Sabah, the 126 broadcast hours 
per week were broken up this way: Bahasa Malaysia, 54^4; English, 25^4; Chinese, 18; and 



65. Coats ind Dyer, op. pp. 16'>17, 20. ^ 

66. Interviews, Chin and Chu. dp. cit. 

67. Lee Wai Keong and Venugopal, "Research Projects on Women's Magazines." Paper presented 
to John A. Lent's ''Comparative Media Systems" course, Universiti Sains Malaysia, January 1974. 

68. ''Radio TV Malaysia." Kuala Lumpur: Ministry of Information, 1 971 , p. 69. 
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other dialects, 27%.^^ However, the situation changed drastically in Sabah after January 
1, 1974, when the officials in that state cut out all broadcasts except those in English 
and Bahasa Malaysia. The rationale fofTfiis decision was to unite the people and promote 
the national language.'' ° 

TV Malaysia operates two networks. Channels One and Two. Chinese, as Well as English 
and Tamil, C9mmercials are aired over Channel Two. Most of the programming of TV 
Malaysia is in Bahasa Malaysia or English. One Chinese drama, *'Empat Sekawan," vsWch 
warns of the *'terribl^ consequences of gambling, superstition and dishonesty,"''^ is aired 
weekly, as is a feature movie shown on Thursday evenings. 

An integrated news division services both radio and television. In 1971, of 50 daily 
news bulletins broadcast over radio's domestic service, 14 were in Chinese (l25 minutes 
in the dialects of Mandarin, Cantonese, Amoy, Hakka), compared to 19 in Bahasa Malaysia, 
nine in English and eight in Tamil. On television, one news show (thJt at 8 pjn.) is in 
Mandarin. 

The newly-inaugurated ETV Service in 1972 broadcast 37 hours weekly, 21 of \**ich 
were in Bahasa Malaysia, 15 in English and 11 each in Chinese and Tamil7^ 

The main complaint Chinese have about Malaysian broadcasting is ♦that it does not 
relate closely enough to their subculture. Being a government body,' Radio TV Malaysia 
is deeply involved in promoting a national identity and consciousness, based mainly 
on Malay traditions, and therefore does not feel it should work for the retention of divisive 
cultural sub-groupings. |^^^ 

Since 1949, a Rediffusion network has operated in Malaysia, appealing mainly to the 
Chinese. In 1972, 99 per cent of the subscribers to Rediffusion were"^ Chinese and most 
Jof the programming was in that language. A GoU Network of Rediffusion broadcasts 
-entirely in Mandarin and Cantonese from 6 a.m. til midnight; the Silver Network uses 
other Chinese dialects and Malay and English. The networks claim 158,000 subscribers, 
73 per cent of whom do not own radio receivers. ^ 

Until 1969, over 50 per cent of all Rediffusion programming^ was made up of popular 
Chinese stories; today, there has been a svwtch to^pop music which accounts for 60 per 
cent of airtime. Rediffusion meets government demands to' carry Radio Malaysia news 
and to air one hour daily of Malay music. Because the v^red service does not have its 
own news shows, it does not run into conflict with the authorities.''^ 

"~ Finally, of course the Chinese community of Malaysia is provided numerous Mandarin 
films, usually made in Hong Kong. Most of the film Industjy of Malaysia is controlled 
by the Hong Kong corporations, Shaw Brothers and Cathay; recent moves by the government 
indicate this Will change. 



69. Jack Glattbach and Bitakrtihnan. **MaIayila.'* In John A. Lent. BromicasHnt in Asia and the 
Paciftc, Philadelphia: Templa UnWtriUy Preti. forthcoming. 

70. Straits Times, November 1973. 

71. Straits Ttmest November 3, 1973. 

72. o '^Radio TV Malayita."j:)p. cit., p.60. 

73. Personal interview, Chang Kok Hwi. commercial manager. Rcdiffuiion, Kuala Lumpur, December 
27, 1972. 
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CONCLUSION \ 

Possibly this is the place to toss out - and try to answer - a questions on the 
path Malaysian Chinese mass media are taking. Appropriately, the fiigt question should 
be: Can 26 Chinese newspapers survive? The governmental language policy, emphasizing 
Bahasa Malaysia, would lead one to believe that with fewer young people learning Chinese, 
many of the papers are doomed. However, the editors think otherwise, pointing out 
that many Chinese are bi- and multi-lingual and still others will become so, keeping the 
market ^ive for Chinese newspapers. Although the saturation point in Chinese newspaper 
circulation has probably been reached, publishers will be able to keep most of the papers 
alive because of the lucrative advertising market among Chinfese (especially social notices 
announcing congratulations, condolences, etc.) and the fact Chinese papers are diversifying 
their interests and contents. We have already mentioned that some papers are planning 
to get deeply involved in magazine publishing. In other instances, editors areychanging 
^their papers' style and contents to satisfy younger audiences. Shin Min, for example, 
appeals to large numbers of readers because of its sensational, humanitarian approach 
to news play and its creative style of writing. ^ i 

With augmented government pressures, even though most of the Chinese papers! may 
last, they will never truly be their own masters again. More and more, the Chinese press 
will fall under the ownership of Alliance government parties; increasingly, they will be 
made to report according to government standards, not journalistic traditions. 

What will be the role of broadcasting towards the Chinese community? If what happened 
in Sabah is indicative, Chinese broadcasts could be diminished as the government speecis 
up the implementation of Bahasa Malaysia. But it would be a long time off before Chinese 
would be discarded altogether as a broadcast language; there are too many people vAio 
know nothing but Chinese, and because the officials must disseminate their development 
information, they are riot about to cut off their noses to spite their faces. 
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